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thing is clear: if the contributors to these sec- 
tions are correct in their assessment of the 
character of white institutional and individual 
reaction to the riots, one cannot expect a Sig- 
nificant reduction in racial tensions in the near 
future. A sense of relative deprivation among 
urban blacks is likely to continue, and a sense 
of impotent frustration with the major institu- 
tional structures of white society may very well 
increase. 

Poor relations between Negroes and big city 
police departments illustrate the kind of frus- 
tration with institutional structures that is likely 
to continue despite the best efforts of well- 
meaning reformers. Articles by Lohman and by 
Levy contend that improvements in police- 
ghetto relations can come about only through 
major systemic changes within police depart- 
ments—changes that will affect the basic values, 
mores, and standards of the police rather than 
the attitudes of individual policemen. Changes 
of this kind are notoriously slow in coming, and 
Negro communities will continue to be plagued 
by what Levy describes as the “anti-black” 
values of big city police departments. 

Harry Scoble’s paper on the political reac- 
tion to the Watts Riot of 1965 again illustrates 
the point that the slowness of major institu- 
tional structures to respond to Negro demands 
is likely to continue to have potential for 
ghetto violence. Scoble shows that the Los 
Angeles riots produced a new kind of militant 
Negro leader, whose demands center more 
around bread-and-butter issues than around 
status or civil rights issues, which are easier to 
satisfy. He concludes that it is precisely because 
the demands of the new leadership are so much 
harder to satisfy through the standard political 
process that the development of militant leader- 
ship styles within the Negro community has 
potential for violence. 

Any collection of twenty-six articles is bound 
to be uneven. This collection is no exception. 
Some of the papers are well-written, coherent, 
and informative; some are not. Overall, what is 
most disappointing about this book is the lack 
of solid empirical data. Many important issues 
are raised, but few are made to face an empirical 
test. It is perhaps inevitable that this should 
be the case, given the fact that the riots of the 
1960’s caught the sociological community, as 
well as the larger society, by surprise. It is 
lamentable that sociologists and the country as 
a whole should not have seen what was coming, 
but they did not. As a result, most of the empiri- 
cal research on urban rioting has been com- 
pleted only recently and has not been reported 
in this volume or elsewhere in final form. 

This book should thus be viewed as a report 
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on work in progress; despite its limitations, 
it is especially useful at a time when the con- 
frontation between black and white has entered 
a new level of intensity and new ideas and ap- 
proaches are needed. The book’s usefulness in 
this regard is enhanced by an excellent topical 
bibliography on revolutions, rebellions, and 
riots. 


Urban Dynamics, by JAY W. ForRESTER. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 1969. 285 pp. 
$12.50. 


ALLAN G. FELDT 
Cornell Umversity 


Most sociologists will probably misunderstand 
this book and criticize it severely. A traditional 
urban theorist who expects a new work on urban 
theory will find little of interest here. Professor 
Forrester’s proposed theory of urban dynamics 
is severely limited in scope. He seems to be 
largely unaware of the basic elements common 
to most attempts to formulate urban theory. 
Furthermore, he does not provide empirical 
proofs for his assumptions, show the origins of 
the values assigned to various parameters, or 
document the particular kinds of interrelation- 
ships asserted to exist among his principal 
theoretical components. 

The important contribution of this work lies 
elsewhere—in an area that is somewhat difficult 
to evaluate, In essence, Forrester has provided 
a brief and highly readable account of the man- 
ner in which an urban theory might best be 
examined and employed. Thus the work is more 
on the methodology of theory utilization than 
on theory itself, although his simple and lucid 
commentary on the basic characteristics of 
theory construction are not to be taken lightly. 
The method proposed and explained in some de- 
tail in this work is that of mathematical com- 
puter simulation. Following this procedure with 
a very limited number of principal components 
and interrelationships, Forrester succeeds in 
creating a limited representation of the growth 
process of an hypothesized urban area through 
its first 250 years of life. At the end of this 
period the city has reached a point of rela- 
tively stable equilibrium that might be called 
stagnation, in view of the housing deteriora- 
tion, unemployment, etc. that characterize it 
at this point. 

Forrester clearly defines the basic attributes 
of this city, both at its birth and in its later 
equilibrium stage; he also gives a number of 
its exogenous attributes in terms of assumptions 
concerning its relationship to the external en- 
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vironment, its available land area, and so on. 
The basic dynamic attributes of the model are 
nine principal stocks and twenty-two principal 
flow rates among these stocks and between them 
and the outside world. These nine principal stocks 
are New, Mature, and Declining Businesses; 
Premium, Worker, and Underemployed Hous- 
ing; and Managerial-Professional, Labor, and 
Underemployed Populations. Transitions among 
them are provided by certain rates of flow, with 
most stocks having a notable tendency to decline 
over time. Examples of rates of flow include 
such items as the rate of Worker-Housing Ob- 
solescence, the rate of New-Enterprise Decline, 
the rate of Labor Arrivals from the external 
environment, the rate of Labor to Managerial 
Transition, and so on. The definition of these 
flow rates and the basis for their modification 
in successive interactions of the model provide 
the principal basis on which the model operates, 
and in most respects determine the outcome of 
the model under various sets of constraints or 
experimental manipulations. 

Forrester next provides a series of very read- 
able computer-printed graphs and tables show- 
ing the manner in which various stocks and 
flows have changed during the 250-year hypo- 
thetical history of his city. It is at this point 
that the important and truly stimulating results 
of Forrester’s work begin to emerge. Accepting 
the validity of his model at face value, Forrester 
systematically introduces a series of policy in- 
novations. The city is made to grow again and 
again during a period from year 250 to year 
300, with various policy decisions in effect. The 
impact of these policies on various elements of 
the city is shown and explained fully and care- 
fully. Time and again, Forrester’s city exhibits 
what he calls ‘“‘counterintuitive behavior,” which 
in his view is a property of most complex sys- 
tems. The long-run impact of a new program 
is often found to be totally unrelated to its 
Original intention, or it may even worsen the 
condition it was designed to ameliorate. The 
manner in which such unexpected effects occur 
is traced out in a number of fairly realistic 
examples. 

Unfortunately, both Forrester and his pub- 
lisher overplay the possible significance of these 
findings, and open themselves to criticism regard- 
ing their conclusions concerning the relative 
efficacy of low-income housing programs, etc. 
Forrester’s conclusions are justifiable and well 
proven with respect to his model, but unless his 
model is proven to have high validity, both in 
its components and assumptions as well as in 
its behavior, the applicability of these findings 
to situations in the real world is highly question- 
able. The model itself is sufficiently vulnerable 
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to criticism to render meaningless the specific 
policy implications derived from Forrester’s 
experimentation, At best, his conclusions about 
policy are premature and irresponsible. At the 
same time, the means by which he has arrived at 
these conclusions is extremely important and 
should be closely examined by all serious urban 
theorists. 

In a later chapter entitled “(Notes on Complex 
Systems,” Forrester offers a number of insight- 
ful and provocative comments on some of the 
major problems encountered in understanding 
high-order complex systems. He argues con- 
vincingly for the potential significance of simu- 
lation modelling as a means of theory construc- 
tion, and contrasts it with traditional methods of 
theory construction and testing, but he might 
have given this approach even more emphasis. 

Following the basic text is a series of techni- 
cal appendices giving detailed descriptions and 
interpretations of the principal equations and 
other items necessary to fully understand the 
manner in which the model operates. Although 
these sections are written in DYNAMO II 
computer language, a rudimentary knowledge of 
FORTRAN should enable a diligent reader to 
follow them. Also included in the appendices 
are (1) a brief examination of some additional 
policy alternatives and (2) a very brief but 
important discussion of sensitivity testing. 

The book as a whole is written without refer- 
ence to existing knowledge, research, and theory 
on urban processes. As Forrester points out in 
his Preface, he works primarily from his own 
observations of urban problems, his contacts 
with professional urban administrators and 
politicians, and his lengthy background in re- 
search in industrial dynamics. The only refer- 
ences to literature include five citations of his 
own previous work and one citation to Kurt 
Lewin. But to attack this book on these kinds of 
academic grounds is trivial and meaningless. 
Professor Forrester has something significant 
to say about the processes of examining urban 
theory, and the social sciences will be the loser 
if they fail to recognize the true nature of his 
contribution. 


People and Plans: Essays on Urban Problems 
and Solutions, by HERBERT J. Gans. New 
York: Basic Books, 1968. 395 pp. $10.00. 


RICHARD DEWEY 
University of New Hampshire 


Of the twenty-nine essays in this book, nine- 
teen appeared between 1956 and 1968 in some 
twenty different publications, including planning 
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